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| COME ON. 

| MAN! YOUVE 
GOT SOME 
MONEY THERE - 

LETS SPEND 











BEWARE THE BANK-BALANCE- 


SQUANDER BUG! 


Do your fingers itch to get hold of that credit 
balance at the bank and buy something you 
could very well do without? That’s the 
Squander Bug at work, and it’s high time to 
take a firm grip on yourself. Whenever you’ve 
got more at the bank than is necessary to cover 
your immediate needs, buy Defence Bonds.... 
Make your credit balance fight for Britain ! 


3% DEFENCE BONDS: Can be bought for cash in 
units of £5 from any Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office or 
Trustee Savings Bank or by instalments with National 
Savings Stamps (6d., 2/6 and §/-). Interest paid half- 
yearly and Income Tax not deducted from it at source. 
Bonds repayable in 10 years with bonus of 1 /- for each 
£5 invested. Can be cashed at par at 6 months’ notice. 
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ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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Housewives, whose time is 





| and war work, find Mansion 


divided between home duties 


| Polish a great help in keeping 
the home bright, clean and 
healthy. 


BE SPARING IN USE— 
SUPPLY IS RESTRICTED QP 





FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE AND LINOLEUM 
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- will always be Paris . 
but never again the Paris we 
used to know. The rest of the world 
will have changed too and most of 
us. after the war, will need a guide 
- + + some constant standard against 
which to gauge our impressions. 
We shall travel, of course, with 

ANTLER _ Lug- 

gage, which will 
y then be once 
W more available. 
(ay) It has always 
known, and will 
continue to 
know, its way 
around. 


Aetinti IN NTLER 


Luggag TRAVEL GOODS 


J.B.BROOKS € CO.LTD..BIRMINGHAM 
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~ Best Bakers BAKE IT Macclesfield 
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PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 











& PERFUME PAD 





@.  BRISTLES “TAKE 


@ HANDLESACK 


BABS OLE TES: 





Brushes beauty and, fragrance into your hair! 


G.B. KENT & SONS, LTO., 222 REGENT STREET, LONDON W.!I. & 
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WHEN the doctor orders 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve - Tonic 
Food, tell your chemist. 
Although the makers cannot 
produce anything like the 
quantity they made before 
the war, they are doing their 
utmost to help chemists to 
fulfil doctors’ prescriptions. 


SANATOGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
In one size only — 6/6d. 











MARMITE 


the Yeast food-extract, 
adds goodness and fila- 
vour to all Soups, Stews, 
Gravies&Savoury Dishes 


|. “tobacco being includ- 





| “1897.” 



















“As good 


in the pipe 


today as 45 
years ago” 


**Dear Sirs, 

“You may be in- 
“terested to hear that 
“*the enclosed stamp is 
“off one of your 4-lb. 
“tins of ‘Craven Mix- 
“ture’ and that the 
“*tobacce is as good in 
“*the pipe to-day as it 
“*would have been over 
“*45 years ago when it 
“was packed. 

“Tam in ****on 
**a government War 
“* Project. -The small 
“store has some left 
“*over merchandise of 
“* Klondyke Gold Rush 
‘days... tins of your 




























“ed in this old stock. 

“It is interesting 
“*to note that the date 
“‘on the stamp and on 
“*J. M. Barrie’s letter 
“is the same, i.e., B 


[The original of this letter 
can be seen at Arcadia 
Works 


% Craven Mixture is the Arcadia Mixture’ 
in Th Lady Nicotine’ immortalised by 
Sir J. M. Barrie as “A tobacco to live for. 

Double Broad Sie Fine Cut, Extra Mild, 


}d. ounce. 


Carreras Led. (Established 1788) 
readia Works, London 
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Five reasons why you 
should budget points 
for Vita-Weat | 


Vita-Weat is a really valuable as well as a delicious | 
| food that will help to maintain your wartime health 
and efficiency, and here are five medical reasons why 
you should allocate some points regularly to the 
purchase of this excellent crispbread. 
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USE A LITTLE 

e 
Gumption 


y, THE HOUSEHOLD 
/ PASTE CLEANSER 












“History. 
: in the making | 


SIZE TWO - 1/- 


oo : 

























4 AUears | 4 Vita-Weat contains Vitamins 3 Vita-Weat is excellent for ba = dana F 
% before the hobby horse made | A, D, Bi and Bz, which help you the teeth. ‘obucTS tt : 
Zz ist infection, build good . “Te wae 
a its appearance in the streets to resis. 9 auanase on \ 
= the famous firm of Seager teeth and bones, and keep your & Vita-Weat gives you rough- : ian t 
4 Evans was founded — with y digestive and nervous systems in age to encourage regular habits. a 
= the accumulated experience sound working order. Viti wants PS od 2 
E of 138 years of fine distilling, 3 2 Vita-Weat contains iron, the 5 The calorie (or ‘energy’) 2 
> they still produce the unrivalled value of -Vita-Weat is nearly 


overcome anaemia and fatigue. double that of wholemeal bread. 


Vita-Weat__ 


THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


The merits of CEIBALIN 
Interlining are well appre- 
ciated in certain quarters. 
What a wonderful differ- 
ence it makes! So light 
that you hardly know it’s 
there—cool in summer, 


seg 


Supplied to the geile ony, the 


Retail Trade O 


| 
v mineral element that helps to 
| 
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Full size f a4 | warm ——— mere 
} aa abe eo | PACKETS 1/6 - LOOSE 1/4 Ib. (Equal to two pre- p Me, othe. B Moemonaner 
baile war 10d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) esiiont- oad Seal yet , 


WN 


not deteriorate with age. 
No garment of the future - 
will be complete without o 
CEIBALIN _Interlining. oa 
Sorry you can’t have it now 
but—remember the name. 


ALIN 


BAI 


A Name to Remember 


Trade enquiries: S. F. SMITH, 107, Fleet St., E.C.4 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., Makers of famous biscuits 


inact sl 
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| peat foting 





There are still 
limited supplies 
of Young’s More- 
cambe Shrimps— 
freshly peeled— 
spiced—cooked. 


| Beauchamp PI., 
London, S.W. land 
at Morecambe. 
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“VAN HEUSEN 


COLLARS 


CONFECTIONERY 
retains its 
“QUALITY” 


YOUNGS | 
Worecambe SHRIMPS 


mat. Ww Gnqgosturay 
= Bitters is 

very scarce + 
Please be 

Le 
ad ith it 















Not how much 
hut how good 


Meltis Ltd., London and Bedford. 












Cigars of exceptional value 
with mild HAVANA flavour 
Blended and rolled here 


CARASADA 


TORPEDO SHAPE @ STRAIGHT SHAPE 
LENGTH 4) INCHES 


BOX OF 50 FOR 72/- Post paid 


GREEN'S LID. Fexcuanrs 


37/38 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, E.C.3 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANDO 
DESIGN 
¥ NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE WALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 

J. MANDLEGERG & CO. LTO. 
VAASTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6. LANCS. 


AN GOSTURA 
23 Bridge Street Row.Chester ‘T° B ITT E RS 


2nd set MAGNA PRINTS «:<: 


FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI 
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MAP SERIES No. 2 Copyright Design 


ETTER Engines have always 
played a prominent part in 


supplying the power requiremenis | 


of the primary industries of India. 
We look forward with confidence 
to the future and to renewing valued 
and close associations through our 
good friends and representatives : 


WILLIAM JACKS & CO., LTD., 
Hamilton House, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estates BOMBA 
Nardia House, McLeod Road, Ramee 
2, Charing Cross, LAHORE. 
Queen’s Road, QUETTA. 
T. E. THOMSON & CO., LTD., 
P.O. Box 193, 9 Esplanade East, 
CALCUTTA. 


BEST & CO., LTD., 
P.O. Box 63, North Beach, MADRAS. 


PETTERS LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 
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— the journey, no! 


Efficiency — yes, even 


under the most strenuous working conditions. 


The consistent performance of our springs and 


pressings 


the 


development of 


has been a vital 


contribution to 


industry during the 


last forty years. 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO LTD 


ATTERCLIFFE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 4 
































For many years Celesta 
Sherry has pleased the 
discerning public, itis a 
wine with a worthy past 
and an illustrious future 


cA PLINg 


CELESTA 
SHERRY 


Fifteen and six per bottle 








For over halfa 
century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have 
maintained their 
reputation as the 
world’s finest 
cigarettes. 











| NYLON : 


| Made 
JOHNSON ey (Gt. 














Make this long-life brush last 
longer still . . . 


Tek toothbrushes, like most good 
things, are scarce to-day. They are still 
being made, they are still to be found 
in the shops — but there are an awful 
lot of people looking for them ! 

So if you possess a Tek toothbrush 
already—or if you are fortunate 
enough to buy one—take care of it. 
Every Tek toothbrush is designed to 
give long and useful service. It is 
made with care: and it will hand- 
somely repay careful treatment. 
Always rinse a Tek after use; for if 
toothpaste is allowed to cling to the 
bristles and dry on them, their resi- 
lience will suffer. After rinsing, shake 
the brush and leave ft in the open. 


| Never put a wet toothbrush into 


a cupboard. 


BRISTLES : 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5d 
1/8 Plus Purchase Tax 4d 
lade and guaranteed by 


Britain) Lid. 
igh & Gargrave. T12 














You need less soap and 
fuel, your work is easier 
if you add a few drops 
of Scrubb’s to the water 
when washing clothes, 
washing up, and washing 
floors, etc. 


Every Cleaning 
need in one bottle 


4) 
9 
SCRUBBS 
CLOUDY AMMONIA 


per 16 corte 


























are your 
White Shoes? }| 


[™ S so easy for white shoes 
to become stained and 








dirty ; yet so important for 
your personal smartness that 
they should be immacu- 
lately white—every time you 
wear them. 

Meltonian White Cleaner 
was made to do just: this 
job—and do it well! It can 
be applied easily and evenly 
and has changed what used 
to be a ‘messy’ business into 
a task as simple as shoe- 


polishing. 





Mellonion 


WHITE 
CLEANER 





iS In solid or liquid form 
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HE old traditions of fine ingredients 
and ‘home-baking’, which for nearly a 
century made Romary the connoisseur’s 
biscuit, are still being observed . . . so that, 
in these days, Romary Biscuits are in 


every way the best that ‘points’ can buy. 


ROMARY 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS’ BISCUITS 
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Hien: you see the latest 


model Singer as it stood in front 


of the coach house, newly 
delivered from the works, on 
a Spring morning in 1904. 

As a matter of fact, this par- 
ticular model was subsequently 
drivenaroundtheYorkshire Wolds 
by its owner-driver for three 
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exciting years; and jit would 
appear that the impression it 
matle upon him was considerable. 
For during the next thirty years 
this motorist owned seven more 
cars—and they were all Singers. 
Now, what is it about the 
Singer? Perhaps the fact that 
this particular motorist was him- 
self a qualified Automobile Engi- 
neer may provide you with a clue, 


SINGER 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 


» COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 








Thanksgiving ! 


We owe a debt of gratitude to our men in the 
Services —a debt that can never be paid. But we can 
express our gratitude in helping to meet the cost of 
Parcels to our Prisoners— which is now at the 
rate oO} 


wn 4,500,000 


A YEAR 


A gift from your Jewel Case to the Duke of 
Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John Fund will help. 
Send please, to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
17, Old Bond Street, London, W.1, for the next 


RED CROSS 


Jewel Sale 


a AT CHRISTIE'S C3 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 








THIS SPACE IS A GIFT TO THE RED CROSS BY 


BEEGHAMS PILLS LTD. 

















Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 


the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W./ 
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Charivaria 


An American Army recruit was found to have a girth of 
fifty inches. Well, after all, it’s a global war. 


.°) ° 


A German scientist claims to have produced synthetic 
steak from wood. 


Any chips? 
° ° 


“In spite of the war,” 
says a writer, “many things 
continue as they have always 
done.” In Dover, for in- 
stance, weather still goes on. 


o °o 


A woman writer says she 
remembers when price- 
tickets in shop windows 
were an indication of value. 
And now they are an in- 
dication of nerve. 





co ° 


A Serious Charge 


“Cooper, our walking champion, who has won the A.A.A. five 
miles walking championship seven times running . . .” 
Evening Standard. 
° ° 


Sausages of a new type manufactured under a Ministry 
of Food Order were tasted by a journalist who described 
them as delicious. In fact they reminded him of sausages. 


° 1°] 


“What sort of jokes did our 
ancestors enjoy?” wonders an 
essayist. Doesn’t he listen-in any 
more ? 

° ° 


A kitten belonging to a North 
London man has visited every 
house in the street. It will prob- 
ably grow up to be a bureaucat. 


°o °o 


« A political writer observes that 
Herr Hitler is lying very low. On 
the carpet again? 





“Try family cricket on the lawn this year instead of on 
the beach,” is one suggestion. And see how keenly father 
fields in front of the cucumber frame. 


°o ° 


A writer in a weekly paper mentions simple ways of 
decorating a table. Of course there is nothing to beat a 
nice large family joint. 


° 0 1 7) 
C aad & 
“BRIDE wants second-hand : 
MINCING MACHINE urgently.” 


Advt. in “The Times.” 
Putting him through it? 


° o 


A sports writer claims 
that he can prove golf is a 
Scottish invention in a few 
words. . And the words are 
“Keep your eye on the ball.” 





° °o 


It is announced that Japanese women have been ordered 
to go without lipstick, powder and permanent waves as a 
“penance ” for the loss of Attu. The Japanese are very literal 
about losing face. 

° ° 


Several old steel helmets belonging to the last war have 
been collected in a new salvage drive. Correspondence is 
not invited about the number of scrapped brass-hats. 


ce] ° 


A resident of Prague is said to 
have murdered a Nazi official for 
the equivalent of twopence. Still, 
twopence here and twopence there 
soon mounts up. 


°o ° 


One of our fighting generals 
is said to be so kind and peace- 
loving in his home-life that he 
wouldn’t even hurt a worm. It 
must be charming to see him 
pushing the garden-roller with his 
batman walking in front with a 
red flag. 
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The Big Four 


to the Allied side since this war began. 

Hitler and Mussolini—what names of power and 
portent these were in the late ’thirties! They were giants 
in those days. They bestrode the narrow columns of the 
evening papers like Colossi, and when they met on the 
Brenner, or in Rome, or in Munich you had to turn to 
the City Page to get gway from them. And even there you 
would find that gilt-edged had fallen sharply. 

Mussolini, I remember, was always interviewing people 
at the far end of an enormously long room, where, despite 
the solemnity of the surroundings, his charm of manner 
and ready command of the English language soon put 
visitors at their ease. A glass of plain water stood at 
his elbow. 

And then Hitler and his salads. “Hitler eats little 
meat, and very often will take nothing but green salad 
and a little fruit for his evening meal. After this austere 
repast ...” and so on and so on and so on. 

Who cares what Hitler eats nowadays? Sometimes he 
is rumoured to be dead, or mad or eaten up by maggots; 
and sometimes Swedish doctors fly on secret errands with 
peculiarly-shaped forceps, according to a report in the 
Afternoonen Skattegat. But it doesn’t seem to matter. 
If they took his brain out and boiled it and put it back 
again the skies. wouldn’t fall. No statues would run 


Tats has been a sort of swing-over of personalities 


blood, no flaming shield would appear in the heavens. 
There might be some mention of it in the Kitchen Front 
—nothing more. 





“I’M have this special V Macaroni cheese—but 
without the ‘V,’ please.” 


The decline of Hitler as front-page news may be measured 
by Mr. Churchilf’s manner of referring to him. Mussolini 
was debunked almost from the start of Italy’s war. He was 
a “jackal,” a “lackey,” he was “frisking along at Hitler’s 
heels” —oh, many months and years ago. But for Hitler, 
Mr. Churchill, who does not underrate his opponents, 
reserved the expression “‘that wicked man.” I do not 
recall his referring to him, until recently, in any other way 
in his broadcast speeches. But Churchill has got Hitler’s 
measure now. He calls him Corporal Hitler, not without 
italics for the rank, and before long, one hopes, will be 
finding even less complimentary titles. 

Well, the Heavenly Pair are passing, and in their place 
as figures of world-import stand Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-Shek. Roosevelt of many wiles, 
far-darting Churchill, earth-shaker Stalin and Chiang Kai- 
Shek from horse-breeding China—a Homeric quartet. 

What does Churchill eat? I imagine he eats pretty much 
what they hand him, but one ought to be sure about this 
kind of thing. Does Chiang like the violin? Does Stalin 
sleep in pyjamas or does he only wear them by day? 
“Perhaps,” said Dr. Johnson, on an occasion when Boswell 
was being more than ordinarily tiresome, “we shall never 
know whether it is better to wear a night-cap'or no,” and 
it may be that perpetual ignorance about Stalin’s pyjamas 
is similarly the lot reserved for humanity. But I should 
like to know. 

When I try to set down what I do know, about the 
personal lives and habits of the Big Four it makes a 
scanty list. 

Churchill smokes cigars—generally (and uncharacter- 
istically) at an angle of depression. 

Roosevelt uses a cigarette-holder, at a “jaunty angle.” 
He has also, I believe, a humidor on his desk, but I don’t 
know what that is. 

Stalin laughs immoderately at things which do not 
strike the Westerner as very funny. He laughed a good 
deal at Mr. Willkie, according to One World. 

Chiang Kai-Shek drinks quantities of tea. 
guess, actually.) 

Stalin has a moustache and smokes a pipe, but goodness ° 
knows what fearful kind of tobacco he puts in it. The 
others are clean-shaven, or, at any rate the majority of 
them are. I am a little dubious about Chiang’s upper lip, 
but I swear he has no beard. 

(Field-Marshal Smuts is a great world-figure and has a 
beard, but he doesn’t come in here on account of the risk 
of exciting jealousy in the other Dominions and possibly 
also among the Field-Marshals.) 

Churchill and Roosevelt both have very mobile faces. 
One glance at their expressions as they come out of the 
White House together is enough to tell newspaper 
correspondents that “victory in Europe first” remains the 
corner-stone of Allied strategy, and that the status of 
Bolivia after the war has been discussed. Two glances fill 
a column and a half. 

Stalin and Chiang Kai-Shek both have impassive faces, 
and for this reason do not leave conferences together, as 
there would be nothing in-it for newspaper correspondents. 
Stalin drives his own tractor. 

This is absolutely all I know about Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-Shek. 

But what a quartet, eh ? 


(This is a 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 


“What we are saving may help save you.” 


[London’s Salvage Drive, a part of the National Salvage Campaign, is being held from June 5th to June 19th.] 
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“So this is Oxford, the English Detroit.” 


HERE are two significant pieces 
of news this morning. 
Why “significant” ? 

Because it’s the Word of the Day. 
You don’t say: ‘There was no change 
in the weather yesterday.” You say 
“There was no significant modification 
of weather conditions.” Then you 
get a K.C.B. 

Well, what’s the news ? 

The first is that the Fried Fish 
World has gone all heavy. Listen to 
this: 


‘“DicNity IN FisH AND Curp SHOPS 


The post-war aim of the National 
Federation of Friers, outlined by the 
chairman, at the opening of a three- 
day conference in London yesterday, 
is that people must be able to walk 
into fish-frying shops and maintain 
their dignity 2 

Oh, but don’t they ? 


I should have thought so. I have 


Little Talks 


often bought fried fish, and I never 
felt that I had declined in dignity. 
Nobody said unkind things to me. 
Nobody sent me anonymous letters. I 
simply bought the fish and went out. 

“Fish and chips” is supposed to be a 
bit of a joke, though. 

So I gather from the chairman. 
And he doesn’t like it. He goes on: 
“T hope that the use of printed paper 
and the music-hall jokes about it are 
gone, and that people will leave our 
shops with parcels they will all be 
happy to carry.” 

In my experience they always have 
been. 

No. You see, it’s considered de- 
grading to have your dinner wrapped 
up in a leading article from The Times. 

It may be unhealthy because of the 
ink and so forth. But I don’t see that it’s 
degrading. It might be taken as a sign of 
high culture. I’m sure if the Russians 
had wrapped fried fish in old newspapers 


they’d have made a big thing of it: 
“The process of popular education is 
continuous. Even as the moujik conveys 
his simple meal of fried golopotok 
to his home he is able on the wrapper 
to read the latest bulletin from the 
Bureau of Cultivation and Joy.” 
But here, it seems, we make “ music- 
-hall jokes” about it. I think there’s 
something in what you say. The next 
thing will be that the printing world 
will complain that the Fried Fish 
World is not treating them with proper 
respect. “Why”, challenges Times 
editor, “are my leading articles con- 
sidered insanitary or degrading?” 


‘* BRITISH PAPERS FOR BRITISH CHIPS 
1s Post-War Atm oF NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS.” 


Jolly good show ! 

What I don’t follow is the bit about 
“music-hall jokes”. I mean, why any- 
thing should be scrapped or apologized 
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for simply because a comedian makes 
a joke about it. 

Mothers-in-law seem to be pretty 
plentiful still in spite of the jokes about 
them; and I can’t remember meeting 
many shamefaced mothers-in-law. 

True. The Lancashire lingo is 
supposed to be funny—lI’ve never 
discovered why. But does the Lord 
Lieutenant announce: “‘The post-war 
aim of Lancashire is to end the public 
derision of Lancashire’s ways of speech 
and behaviour. We shall model our 
speech on the B.B.C. announcers ” ? 

‘On the contrary, they glory in their 
shame. 

And there’s more and more of it 
on the halls and the wireless. And, 
after all, nearly all food is a bit of a 
joke. What about “sausage-and-mash”? 

Highly undignified. I expect the post- 
war aim of the sausage-makers is to 
secure a more reverent attitude to their 
honourable and useful trade. 

“Status FOR SAUSAGES, SAYS 
SausaGE Kine. ‘New notions, new 
names’, said-the president yesterday. 
‘In future our products will be known 
as “Meat Cylinders ”’.” 

And the “mashed” ? 

“Meat Cylinders with Starch Pro- 
duct” will be the whole title, I think. 

Then there’s champagne. “Bubbly”. 
Do you think “Bubbly” is a dignified 
term ? I mean, could one maintain one’s 
dignity while drinking stuff called 
“bubbly” ? 

No. But it is bubbly. 

Then we shall have to take the bubbles 
out. 

Post-war aim for Ribbentrop. What 
else ? 

I’m not sure that whelks or winkles 
are treated with all the solemnity they 
deserve. 

Or the haggis. 

Or tripe. 

Do you suppose the tripe-purveyors 
have a post-war policy for higher 
dignity ? 

It will really be very tiresome if 
everybody has. 

The poor “politician” 
asking for a square deal next. 

And pawnbrokers. 

Now, they have a real grievance. 
Did you ever hear anyone speak of a 
visit to a pawnbroker without some 
unworthy jest, or at least some subtle 
suggestion derogatory from the highest 
standard of dignity ? 

Can’t say I did. 

Yet they pursue a useful and 
honourable calling. They are licensed, 
registered and goodness knows what. 
The Pawnbrokers’ Post-War Plan, I 
think, should be to eliminate all such 
slighting expressions as “popping it”, 
“putting up the spout”, “going to 


will be 
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The Merchant Navy Men 


HEY know no ease, the 
Merchant Navy men, 
Not home, with the good day 
done, 
But the high gale and the steep 
sea, 
The searing of ccld and of sun; 
Voyage end, and voyage begun. 


They may not rest; they wait in 
the dusk, the dawn, 

The flash and the tearing of steel, 

The ice-wrap of the cold wave, 

The cinders of thirst in the throat 

And madness that sits in the boat. 


They know no _ help, they see 
these things alone; 

No uniform, linking in pride, 

Nor the hard hand and the 
straight brace 

Of discipline holding upright, 

But their own soul in the night. 


They claim no gain, the Merchant 
Navy men; 
A wage, and the lot of the sea, 
The job done, and their fair name, 
And peace at the end of their way. 
They give; must we not repay ? 
Punch Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4 











visit Uncle” and so on. A man should 
be able to pawn his watch and still 
maintain his dignity. 

Cheers! And personally I think all 
the jokes about dentists are in pretty 
poor taste. 

It’s pretty difficult to maintain a 
sense of dignity in a dentist’s chair, 
with a gag in one side of your mouth, 
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a drain-pipe in the other, your lips 
held open like a spiteful horse’s, and 
a mass of gutta-percha over your 
upper. 

I know. But I do think dentists are 
marvellous, don’t you? I mean, the 
patience of it. And the way they’ve 
advanced since you and I were young. 
I had a nerve out the other day and never 
felt a thing. But do you remember the 
old days? First they had to kill it— 
that took three days or so ; and then 

Don’t go on, old boy. I agree most 
heartily. But what do you want to do 
about it? Are we to have no more 
jokes about tooth-extractions and 
dentists’ chairs ? 

That, I suppose, would be the proper 
post-war aim of the dental world— 
active or passive. 

I fancy dentists have a better sense 
of humour than some other trades. 
What some people don’t seem to 
realize is that we make jokes about 
all our most familiar and established 
institutions—from the politician to 
the sausage. 

I hope you’ re not putting the politician 
on the same plane as the sausage. 

There you go again! Certainly not. 
Sometimes it’s because we love them— 
like the sausage. Sometimes we may 
not love them, but we know they’re 
part of the landscape—like the poli- 
tician and the fried-fish shop. When 
we’re ashamed of anything, or afraid 
of anything, like slums or tuberculosis, 
we don’t make jokes about it. 

What about drunkenness ? 

That’s a difficult one. But, as a 
matter of fact, there are far fewer 
jokes about that than there used to 
be—in public, anyhow. I think that 
proves my point. 

What was your point ? 

I forget. 
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At the Pictures 





‘DEEP WATERS 


“Just like running a ruddy bus 
service,” observes an off-screen voice 
at the end of We Dive at Dawn 
(Director: ANTHONY ASQUITH), as 
another submarine is shown leaving 
for an operation such as that from 
which we have just seen the Sea Tiger 
successfully return. It is a fashionable 
journalistic attitude to the more com- 
plicated and hazardous operations of 
the war, and it makes an easy ending; 
but the assumption 
that such things are 
all in every day’s work 
the picture itself in- 
cidentally contradicts. 
That ending in fact is, 
I think, the least 
satisfactory part of 
We Dive at Dawn, 
which is on tlie whole 
very good indeed. The 
idea that every sub- 
marine’s crew, every 
time out, performs the 
equivalent of sinking a 
German battleship in 
the Baltic and con- 
ducting a sort of Com- 
mando raid in search 
of oil with which to 
get home, is surely not 
what the makers of the 
film meant to convey. 

Otherwise the picture 
succeeds very well in 
giving an idea of the 
life and work of such 
a crew, with only a 
hint of the obtuseness 
that afflicts so many 
naval stories—the 
obtuseness that sees 
no high-class heroism 
except among the 
officers and finds all 
the comedy below the rank of sub- 
lieutenant. All the comedy of a 
particular kind, that is; admittedly 
Joun Mixts as the Captain on leave, 
ringing up his valet to make dates for 
every moment of it, efficiently evokes 
the conventionaé indulgent, avuncular 
chuckle usually accorded to fiction’s 
young-man-about-town. But that 
situation has an old-fashioned tang 
now (one thinks of 1918). 

The merit of the film lies in its 
action scenes: in the extreme excite- 
ment of the shore raid, in the brilliant 
use of silence before the torpedoes are 
loosed at the battleship, in the ordered 
intricacy of the picture of the crew at 
their action-stations. Mr. MILts, and 
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Eric Portman in a less usual part, 
are both first-rate, and there are many 
good “‘bit” players. It is also worthy 
of record that a lot of the lighter 
dialogue is funny in its own right, 
arousing laughter not merely because 
it suddenly relieves the dramatic 
tension. 


JACK BENNY’s new film, The Meanest ’ 


Man in the World (Director: SIDNEY 
LANFIELD), runs for just under an 


hour and gives the impression of 
being undersized not because it grew 
that way but because a chunk has 
been cut out of it. 


It even seems to 





(We Dive at Dawn 


SUPER-MARINE VIEW 


eg). a JoHN MILLs 


me that I can detect where such a cut 
was made: the kind-hearted lawyer’s 
jump from poverty to opulence as soon 
as he takes to being “mean” (in the 
American sense) seems very sudden 
indeed, and some of the less quick- 
witted of us take several moments to 
grasp it. Anyway, the piece is a 
cheerful little farce, basically one of 
those Good-heavens-she-mustn’t-find- 
out stories, rather stagey, with a heavy, 
father in the offing (compare Charley’s 
Aunt, in a version of which Mr. BENNY 
was recently bogged), but brightly 
presented and with some good amusing 
lines apart from those less inspired 
ones with which the invaluable 
RocHESTER and Mr. Benny between 
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them produce laughter through sheer 
technical ability. 


Even the producers of the “Western” 
no longer take it seriously. The 
Desperadoes (Director: CHARLES 
Vipor), though it begins in the usual 
pompous manner with a great splurge 
of Technicolored trappings, ends 
casually with all problems solved by 
a man who drives into the angry mob 
and calls out the solution at the top of 
his voice—So-and-So was the real 
villain, these fellows are all right, and 
stand clear for the happy ending. It 
is as if the makers of the film were 
disinclined to con- 
tinue going through 
the old motions, after 
an hour and a half of 
it—for there is almost 


nothing in all this that 
we have not seen 
before. 


In Technicolor, 
nevertheless, and 
well done, it is quite 
worth seeing again. 
There are one or two 
scenes that seemed to 
me very attractive, 
particularly those in- 
volving horses and men 
looked down on from 
a height. There is an 
attempt at the begin- 
ning to pretend that 

. the plot hinges on the 
picturesque fact that 
Utah’s wild horses were 
being sold to the Army 
in 1863, and indeed 
they are dragged in, 
or stampeded in, for 
the hero’s benefit to- 
wards the end. But in 
the main the story is 
-the good old Western, 
much of it going on in 
the good old Western 
town street, or the 
good old Wi en saloon where the 
comic bartender fears with such good 
reason for his glassware. Among the 
competent type-players are CLAIRE 
TREVOR as the “Countess,” RANDOLPH > 
Scott as the Sheriff, GLENN Forp as 
the good-bad young man; and EpGar 
BucnanaN is excellent as that rarer 
type, the kindly old rogue. But I’m 
not sure of the attraction of all this 
without the colour. R. M. 


° ° 


From a notice on the Emergency Water 
Supply Tank in Berkeley Square: “ Nearest 
E.W.S. Bath Club.” 


Saturday nights excepted ? 
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Patriotism Is Not 
Enough. 


KNEW a man (let me call him 
| Jones—his real name was less 

euphonious) who held queer ideas 
about the national effort. He confessed 
that all his actions ran counter to the 
general conception of patriotism, but 
claimed that they could be justified by 
logical analysis. After three years of 
war he travelled unnecessarily, talked 
carelessly, exceeded his fuel target, 
contributed nothing to National 
Savings and refused to allow his wife 
to dig for victory. ‘We live in a 
democracy in which even the smallest 
minority has a right to be heard. 
Jones was such a minority. 

“Of course I travel unnecessarily,” 
he said when I questioned him. “If 
you knew the first thing about railway 
costing you would know that empty 
seats are a dead loss. Servicts are 
severely restricted, of course, but so 
unpredictable are the demands for 
accommodation that trains are still 
to be found which are short of their 
complement of passengers. Thus by 
unnecessary travel I am (1) contribut- 
ing to the finances of the State, (2) 
helping the trains to run smoothly and 
with a minimum of depreciation by 
the careful distribution of my weight, 
and (3) consuming food in refreshment 
buffets which would otherwise impair 
the efficiency of the fighting Forces. 
When I add that I make a practice of 
testing penny-in-the-slot machines to 
make sure that nothing of value has 
been overlooked you will see that my 
action, superficially selfish, is in reality 
the noblest form of patriotism.” 

“What about not digging for 
victory?” I asked. 

“Tt is purely psychological,” he 
replied. “The English will work like 
Trojans if they are made to feel 
slightly superior. Now, everybody. in 
Longmore Drive digs wholeheartedly 
for victory because my lawn is still 
there as a constant reminder of his or 
her sacrifice. I have only to appear in 
my garden to lure my neighbours from 
their Sunday siesta. They will work 
with phenomenal zeal in order to show 
me that they think I am lower than a 
skunk. I am convinced that the food- 
stuffs production of Longmore Drive 
would decline rapidly if I shared in it.” 

“That’s all very well,” I said, “but 
you can’t possibly defend careless talk.” 

“No?” he said superciliously. “Have 
you ever heard any careless talk? Of 
course you have not. Not one in a 


thousand has. There is so little careless 
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talk that most people have the ‘It 
can’t happen here’ complex and would 
not recognize the real thing if it came 
along. Now, I know no military 
secrets but I have an inventive brain. 
I should say that the good I do is 
enormous. Since 1939 I must have put 
half a million people on their mettle.” 

“Well, what about savings?” I 
ventured. “Surely it is everybody’s 
duty to lend what he can to the 
Government!” 

“True,” he said, “but not every- 
body does. The voluntary principle is 
inadequate in modern war. We con- 
script men, women, profits, salvage and 
property, but we leave money to costly 





appeals. Now, sooner or later the 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 


paper should not .be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 

















Government will hear of my delin- 
quency and will adopt compulsory 
measures to obtain my money. Then 
I shall have achieved my object and 
the nation as a whole will benefit. 
Far from being unpatriotic, I am 
actually depriving myself of interest 
on my capital which you as a tax- 
payer would one day have to meet, 
while I as a tax-payer bear my full 
share of the National Debt.” 

This conversation took place no more 
than a month ago. Jones would, I 
know, have wished me to report his 
views and place them on record. . His 
end was unworthy of the man. It was 
untidy. You see, Jones believed to the 
last that by not queueing for buses he 
was helping to preserve what he called 
“Freedom from Authoritarianism.” I 
shall never pass the Lymehurst bus- 
stop without thinking of him and of 
the awful fury of women scorned. 











‘* My dear girl, when you've been in the Home 
Guard as long as I have...” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XXII—H.M.S. “ Permanens ” 


N peace-time Désirée L’ Amour 

i] (Mr. and Mrs. Albert Brewer) 
Sold ladies’ lingerie in Hull. 

Though profitable, this was dull— 
At least for Albert. Therefore when 
The Navy said it wanted men 
To cope with Adolf H. and Co. 
Bert Brewer was the first to go. 
They found, however, that his chest, 
Whether distended or compressed, 
Was half the size it ought to be; 
And so he didn’t go to sea 
But had to do a job on shore 
Keeping the underclothing store 
(Appropriately enough) for Wrens 
Administered by ‘“Permanens”’ 
The naval base at Stoke-on-Trent. 


You can imagine what it meant 

To his adventure-hungry mind— 
Cribbed, not cabined, but confined; 
Denied his maritime romance 
Behind a prison-wall of pants. 
Moreover, as you’ll understand, 

The more his body dwelt on land 
The more his soul winged out to sea. 


He gradually came to be 
More naval than the Navy. When 
Handing some garment to a Wren 

He’d use his finest navalese: 

“Ahoy there! Ship a pair of these! 
They re just your tally—square-rig neck. 
Avast! You’ll drop ’em on the deck!” 
And so on. He adopted weird 

Archaic swear-words, grew a beard, 
Gave up his watch and bought a bell 
And struck it frequently to tell 
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What time it was. At much expense 
He made his landlady dispense 

A daily tot of rum. His bed 

Was never slept in, but instead 

He slung a hammock in the hall 

On hooks secured to what he’d call 
The after galley-bulkhead. 


Well, 

This sort of thing began to tell, 
Not only on his friends but him. 
From being just a pleasant whim 
It grew to dominate his life 
Until at last he wrote his wife 
To say that he was now afloat; 
And he believed it. 

His next note 
Informed her that he wasn’t well— 
The sea had a persistent swell 
Around those parts, and he was sick. 
His wife thought this a bit too thick; 
She batted off to Stoke-on-Trent 
To find out what the whole thing meant: 
And there, believe you me (or not), 
It turned out that it wasn’t rot. 
Auto-suggestion—what you will— 
Had made the fellow really ill, 
With symptoms and effects that were 
The same as chronic mal-de-mer. 


So it went on. Each day he grew 
Weaker and worse. What could they do? 
The finest surgeons in the base 
(Even Commanders) found the case 
Beyond their skill, and so advised 
That he be psycho-analysed 
(Which meant that it had got them beat). 
They took him up to Harley Street 
And there a certain Dr. Pry 
Asked Bert the how and what and why 
Of all he’d thought, done, dreamt or said 
Since he was born till he was dead 
Or thereabouts. 

Each cosy chat 
Soaked Albert for five guineas that 
He couldn’t well afford: but then 
Such trifles were forgotten when 
The Pry announced to Mrs. Brewer 
““Madam, we may prescribe a cure. 
Since Bert is seasick on the land 
He will, as you can understand, 
Be perfectly O.K. at sea. 
Yes! Vice versa! Q.E.D.” 





The Admiralty, always kind, 

Was good enough to change its mind 
About his chest; so, one fine morn 
Albert at last was water-borne. . 
It worked exactly as friend Pry 

Had said it would; I can’t think why, 
But there it was—the worse the storm 
The closer Bert approached the norm. 
In fact the only snag I know 

Was that he simply couldn’t go 
Ashore at all, it made him ill. 


He’s knocking round the ocean still 
And, though his missus finds it grim, 
That can’t be helped—it’s good for him. 
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a rabbit-farm; we found that the rabbits increased so 

quickly we could not build hutches fast enough and no 
one much was wanting to buy them as they said they could 
always catch wild ones to eat. The kind we bought had 
very long hair and this was an awful nuisance as it was 
always coming out, so we kept them clean-shaven, and the 
dustman refused to take the hair away unless bribed. 
To try to earn some money I went out into the streets 
and began by entertaining queues. At first I gave 
humorous recitations and walked on my hands, but the 
queue, which was waiting, as it turned out, to get into a 
Moral Welfare Conference at the Albert Hall, was not 


; ONCE lost most of my money through investing it in 


amused. For my next queue I sobered down and did a_ 


few simple experiments, like making hydrogen and deter- 
mining the specific gravity of zinc, but this queue was 
headed for the Holborn Empire and was as unresponsive 
as the previous one. I then became a pavement artist. 
There were so many of these, however, that I turned to 
pavement sculpture, specializing in bas-relief, which caused 
trouble with the police as people fell over my work in the 
dark. Many seemed to gather crowds by selling toys and 
working models, and I hastily constructed some bulldogs 
so true to life that their teeth were guaranteed to draw 
blood; but here, too, objections were raised, and as a last 
effort I offered to predict the weather for the day, but as I 
could work at this time only in the late evenings there was 
not much weather left to predict. 

In some ways all this gave me valuable experience which 
I was able to turn to good account when I went into films. 
A company had been formed to produce features of scientific 
interest, and the Board—which numbered some scores of 
financiers, clergymen and retired diplomats—thought it 
would be as well to have one scientist to assist it, and 
co-opted by them is what I was. After two years’ dis- 
cussion they had decided to make a one-reel film on the 
life of the slug, the cast being cheap and the subject one 
of general interest to those with gardens. At this stage I 
made my appearance and was given instructions to carry 
on with the production of this feature, the attention of the 
Board being for the time distracted by complicated 
negotiations with a Mr. Isaacstein who, they alleged, was 
trying to absorb them, though this seemed unlikely to 
anyone who knew them personally. 

It at once struck me that what was needed was a soprano, 
these being the making of almost any film, and I hired one 
from some agents who dealt in such. To give unity to the 
film, which I increased to six reels, I made it so that the 


soprano was always finding slugs in her salad and burst into - 


song onso doing. B. Smith then contributed handsomely to 
the enterprise by producing a very fine photographic trick: 
a regiment of cavalry appeared to be shone through by 
X-rays so that only their bones appeared, and in order to 
introduce this I made the period of the film the Civil War 
and the soprano was to be Henrietta Maria, this giving her 
the opportunity to sing with a foreign accent, which was 
just as well. The casting of Cromwell proved difficult as 
many actors refused to wear a wart, tenors, which we really 
wanted, being particularly careful of their appearance, so 
eventually we had to engage a bass. The problem then 
arose of Milton. He had to come in somewhere, as all 
famous people living at a particular time are held to be 
included in an historical film, but it did not seem a suitable 
part for the acrobatic comedian the agent had made us 
take with the soprano, and in the end we had him speak 
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the commentary, the Latin names of the different kinds of 
slug seeming appropriate when coming from him. The 
comedian was used for Izaak Walton, he being thus able 
to fall in ponds, trip over fishing-rods, get entangled in 
lines, sit on hooks and be bitten by carp. 

I had got some thousands of feet shot, including several 
battles of Newbury and a remarkable picture of two slugs 
asleep and a third awake all on the same piece of celery, 
when the Board were merged into a Dr. Spike Mulligan and 
I was instructed to find a part for his favourite solicitor, to 
whom he owed his life as he had once done artificial 
respiration on him during a garotting match in Denver 
City. This proved difficult as the solicitor was ambitious 
to do a college football coach or, alternatively, Johann 
Strauss. With great difficulty he was persuaded to play 
the gardener who brought in the salads, making salty 
peasant aphorisms the while, such as ‘Small hedgepig’s 
prickles do give gert snorting he-bull furiously to think.” 

Just as we were working up to the climax, some diagrams 
of the alimentary canal in slugs while the soprano sang the 
“Jewel Song” from Faust, word reached me that the 
Board had been reconstituted in error as an Advisory 
Committee to the Post Office, and I was informed that 
either I introduced propaganda for the sale of stamps or I 


-resigned. Feeling that my art had suffered enough I 


severed my connection with the film, explaining my position 
in brackets after my credit-title. Its subsequent history 
was rathered chequered owing to a receiver being appointed 
and he having a weakness for chariot-races, which involved 
Cromwell’s dreaming he was the Emperor Caligula. 








“ Put down ‘E.W.S. 172: brackish’.” 
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“I makes it a fine of five ’undred and twenty shillings.” 


The Last Bath-Chair 


(A Southern health resort reports the disappearance of its last bath-chair, owing to the loss of the visitor trade.) 


URS was a town of highest reputation, 
Famous for its sunshine, noted for the view; 
Here came the wrecks who sought recuperation, 
nuffled up the ozone and blossomed forth anew. 


Victims of liver, aged and convalescent 
Crowded to the hotels fronting the Parade, 
Thronged our apartments, mainly in The Crescent, 
Benefited greatly and liberally paid. 


Bath-chairs, bath-chairs, plying where the sun shone, 
Up and down the sea-front plodded to and fro; 
Hour long and day long bar a pause for luncheon, 

Battened on the stranger, for ever on the go. 


Then came the slump. To-day the climate braces 
Vainly, our attractions advertise in vain; 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces; 
Empty are the car-parks and no one comes by train. 


Bath-chairs, bath-chairs, baffled of their freightage, 
One by one have vanished, nobody knows where; 
This to the last, a specimen of great age, 
Hung about the bandstand and never found a fare. 


Must it be lost, our veteran survivor ? 
No, in our museum let it find a place. 
Would we could add the figure of its driver 
With his ancient bowler and pimples on his face. 


There shall it rest, its own and best memorial, 
And in better times when its patrons reappear 
Sick, convalescent, liverish and hoary ’ll 
Seek it on their flat feet and drop a silent tear. 
Dum-Dvuom. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, June Ist.—House of Lords: 
A Discovery. 
House of Commons: Civilities on 
Civil Flying. 


Wednesday, June 2nd.—House of Com- 
mons: Finance Bill in Committee. 


Thursday, June 3rd.—House of Com- 
mons: As above- 


Tuesday, June Ist.—A notable day. 
Notable, curiously enough, because 
Parliament heard three remarkable 
speeches made—contrary to modern 
practice—without notes. 

Two of the speeches were made by 
newcomers to Parliament, the other 
by an Old Parliamentary Hand. The 
newcomers were Lord Moran, the 
Prime Minister’s doctor, and Group 
Captain HEtMoRE, Watford’s new 
Conservative M.P. The O.P.H. was 
Mr. Lesitre Hore-BeE .isna, who, after 
years of notes, has flung them aside 
and become an extempore orator. 

The absence of notes may seem a 
small thing. Actually, if generally 
followed, it means a new lease of life 
for Parliament, which has been in some 
danger of becoming a_ professional 





CIVIL AVIATION 
Sir Archibald Sinclair’s policy 


audience to speeches read by those who 
had the industry (or the secretaries) to 
prepare them. 

So the Noteless Three have earned 


the salutes of all who  venerate 
Parliament. 

The contribution of Lord Moran to 
the debate in the House of Lords on 
the part of the doctor in the Beveridge 
Plan showed that that House had 
gained a very remarkable recruit and 
a man of wide knowledge and kindly 
human understanding of the under- 
dog. And, moreover, a man with one 
of the pleasantest voices heard in that 
Chamber for many a long year. 

With never a pause or hesitation 
Lord Moran stood up and spoke up, 
arguing clearly and forcefully for 
what he called his life’s greatest 
ambition—health-centres at which 
doctors might regain the self-critical 
atmosphere of their hospital student 
days, and where they might consult 
and work together for the good of all 
mankind. 

Over in the Commons Group 
Captain HELMORE was, offering a few 
observations on the subject of civil 
flying. He, too, has a mellifluous 
voice, which he uses with skill and 
artistry. He reminded the House— 
which was discussing the whole future 
of civil aviation and Britain’s part in 
that future—that the gallant young 
men who are now doing their bit to 
save our civilization will, when peace 
comes once more, be able to fly and 
land our air-liners with the same skill. 
They had conquered the air as well as 
the foe, and they could make us the 
greatest air-faring, as well as the 
greatest sea-faring, race. They could 
make us the world’s transporters in 
the air as on the sea. 

That was all. Simple, straight- 
forward, direct, as all true oratory 
surely should be. But it “got” the 
House. 

The debate was opened by Mr. 
W. R. D. Perxrs, who used to 
appear in the House in the uniform of 
a Sergeant-Pilot of the R.A.F., and, 
before that, was an airman on his own 
account. He asked that Britain’s place 
in the air should be made secure by the 
exercise of a little imagination by the 
Government. He urged the Govern- 
ment to call the Empire into conference 
over the plans to be made, as it would 
be useless to frame them in Splendid 
Isolation. 

He wanted the clever designers of 
war-planes to turn their attention soon 
to peace-planes. To beat their bomb- 
racks into luggage-grids, in fact. 

So earnest was Mr. Perks that 
even his reference to the Air Minister 
pouring soothing-syrup on the troubled 
waters received no more than a 
passing roar of laughter. 

Mr. Ronatp Tree, whose lips, so 
long sealed by reason of his honorary 
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membership of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion staff, can frame very telling 
speeches, and who has always “flown 
everywhere,” wants us to have a 
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CIVIL AVIATION 
Mr. Perkins’s programme 


post-war air service second to none in 
speed, comfort and general efficiency. 
We could (said he in effect) best knit 
the Empire together by refraining 
from being woolly in our plans. + 

Mrs. Mavis Tarte, herself a pilot, 
generously gave blushing Sir ARcut- 
BALD SrncualIr, the Air Minister, ‘‘the 
air.” He had not the glimmerings of 
conception of the importance of civil 
aviation, she said sweetly, and was 
entirely immersed in theoretical pro- 
positions which had no reality. 

Mr. ATTLEE told the House that the 
Government was already consulting 
the Dominions and India about the 
future of civil flying. Members were 
able .to contain the excitement Mr. 
ATTLEE’S speech aroused in them— 
even when, believe it or not, he 
announced that “There’s a war on!” 

Mr. Frep MontacGvz is a combative 
Member of the Opposition, and he 
startled the House (which had listened 
to a long list of things British aviation, 
as at present planned, could not do) 
by announcing that for his part civil 
flying could go to hell. 

Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, optimist 
as he is, shook his head sadly, as if 
to announce that that tropical clime 
could not be included even in the 
most ambitious British Airways itin- 
erary. 

Then Mr. Hore-BeE.isHa spoke. It 
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was a speech full of thought—and one 
that gained for him loud cheers from 
throats that seldom applauded him 
before. He foresaw that, in the future, 
air-power would be as decisive in 
making and breaking nations as sea- 
power had been in the past. He fore- 
cast for Britain a greatness beyond 
anything she had achieved before, a 
leadership of the world in the marvel- 
lous age to come. 

It was a longish speech, but never 
once did Mr. Hore-BeE.isna refer to 
his notes—for the excellent reason 
that he had none. 

But Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR made 
up for Mr. Hore-BeE.isHa, Group 
Captain HELMoRE and Lord Moray. 
He had a pile of notes that, placed end 
to end, would have reached over to the 
Air Ministry itself. Sir ARCHIBALD is 
an orator of what is known as the 
“old school,” and he certainly orated. 
He spoke energetically—almost acro- 
batically—for an hour. 

Wednesday, June 2nd.—There was a 
time—there were, indeed, many times 
—when the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill took fourteen or fifteen 
days. This year’s Finance Bill, which 
disposes of the biggestsum ever handled 
in a single Bill, was given two days. 





” 


“T hear Pompeii cot it yesterday.’ 
g J 4) 


And Sir Kincstey Woop smiled a 
kind of friendly smile and curled up 
on the Treasury Bench, although it 
was clear that (unlike those geologists 
who smiled the original smiles) he 
was much interested in the subsequent 
proceedings. 

Sir Davip MAaxweEtt-Fyre, the 
Solicitor-General, startled the House a 
little by revealing what appeared to be 
a deep-laid scheme to evade the spirit 
(the very word) of the law, if not its 
letter. Apparently there are gentry 
who buy their own highly-valuable 
whisky at some nominal price and 
then sell it again at some anything- 
but-nominal price. By this means, it 
seems, they can evade Excess Profits 
Tax, and generally play Old Harry 
with the Exchequer. 

So there is to be a special clause in 
the new Finance Act to circumvent this 
little scheme and prevent the ill-gotten 
gains from going into the pockets of 
the schemers. Instead, it is hoped, a 
goodly portion of it will go into the 
nation’s coffers. Which seems poetic 
justice. 

But Lord WINTERTON, Sir HERBERT 
Wituiams and others, ever-watchful 
over the interests of justice as they are, 
were anxious to ensure that the 
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innocent did not suffer at all and that 
even the guilty did not suffer out of 
proportion to their crime. 

Mr. Solicitor—backed by Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—promised that 
justice should prevail though the 
Treasury receipts fell, and the matter 


dropped. 
Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, made a 


personal appearance to tell the House 
that the U-boat menace was well on 
the way to solution—or whatever one 
does with a menace. Sinkings (or 
“killings” as the First Lord, more 
ominously, calls them) have risen 
sharply. Sinkings of U-boats, that is. 
Sinkings by U-boats have fallen at 
least as sharply. The House cheered 
the best news it has received since the 
victories in North Africa. In some 
ways, perhaps, the biggest news ever. 

Thursday, June 3rd.—Mr. Rupert 
DE LA BERE scored to-day. Given an 
“official” reply to a question, he 
asked: “‘Am I to understand that 
every avenue is being explored, every 
relevant consideration being taken 
into account?” 

This neat raid on the enemy’s 
ammunition-dump of official clichés 
pleased everybody. 
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“T’m not here all day—I have to go and do part-time housework.” 


Ae Others Hear Us Now 


. ELL, I won’t deny that I’m 
very pleased about Tunisia. 

\ ( I always said that a smashing 
victory in Tunisia was what was 
wanted.” 

“T entirely agree, mother. Now the 
question is, what next?” 

“*What next!’ My dear child, the 
question is perfectly simple. What I 
say is a 

“What I say is 

“All right, Aunt Agatha, I’m 
sorry.” 

“No, no, I’m sorry.” 

‘““Well, all I mean is that the next 
thing must simply be the invasion of 
Europe.” 

“My dear, you’ve taken the very 
words out of my mouth.” 





” 





“Well, mother and Aunt Agatha, 
I must say I think you’re both 
absohutely right. Open a second front 
is what 1’ve said all along.” 

“That’s right.” 

“There’s only one way of doing 
it successfully: through the Balkans. 
Now, you take the Balkans . 

“But darling, before we actually 
take the Balkans—I don’t want to 
contradict you in any way, but you’re 
wrong about the Balkans. We’ve got 
to invade through Holland. I’m 
perfectly sure we’ve got to, and I 
definitely say Holland.” 

“Mother, I see exactly what you 
mean, and it’s a perfectly natural 
mistake. But Holland’s no good. 
Absolutely no good at all.” 





“Mary and Aunt Agatha, I wish 
you’d sit down. I could get at the 
sink if only you’d sit down. And what 
about invading through France, like 
Dad’s always said?” 

“Too obvious, my dear. You ma 
be sure they ’ve thought of that. What 
we want to do is to take them 
completely by surprise.” 

“Yes, 1 can see that. Well, there’s 
the toe of Italy. Carry right on from 
there, I should.” 

“Ah, that’s a bit too straight- 
forward. Mind you, I don’t say I 
haven’t considered it, but I’ve decided 
against it.” 

“Aunt Agatha, I’m certain there’s 
one thing you haven’t taken into 
account. It ought to be possible, 
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between one thing and another, to 
invade from two or three points at one 
and the same time. You see my idea ? 
Harass them a bit by keeping them 
moving from place to place.” 

“T think perhaps you’re right.” 

“The Russians are all for us opening 
a second front on the Continent. That 
I do know.” 

“But there’s another thing. What- 
ever we're going to do we ought to do 
it pretty quickly, is what I say.” 

“That’s right.” 

“In my opinion, therefore, we 
might do a lot worse than begin with a 
parachute-landing on a large scale in 
Norway.” 

“Norway, Aunt Agatha?” 

“T may be wrong, but I’ve fancied 
Norway all along. We’ve got to take 
the geographical element into account, 
quite definitely. I don’t want to be 


too fussy about it all, but “that’s the, 


way [I look at it.” 

“There’s something in what you’re 
saying, I know, only do please keep 
away from between me and the roller- 
towel. Yes. Well, I’m all for a second 
front myself, and I’m sure I’ve said so 
times out of number.” 

“Well, you’d better be careful where 
you say it. We don’t want the whole 
thing to get round, now do we? 
The element of surprise is half the 
battle.” 

“That’s right.” 

“T can’t help feeling that air- 
borne troops would be a surprise for 
them. You know—just landing un- 
expectedly.” 

“Well, I still say that Holland is the 
very last place in which they’re going 
to look for an invasion party. And it’s 
nice and flat too.” 

“Holland may be all right. On the 
other hand, we’ve got to remember 
that France is nearer. I sometimes 
feel like giving my vote for France, 
upon my word I do.” 

“T don’t say you’re wrong, Aunt 
Agatha. But whatever’s decided we 
have got to move quickly. I’ve said 
so all along, and I still say so.” 

“T definitely agree. And I believe 
Dad does too, unless I’m greatly 
mistaken.” 

“No, that’s okay. Strike now is 
what Dad says—and has been saying 
for months.” 

“Then that settles that.” 

“Though I’m sure there are things 
to be taken into consideration. The 
tides, for one thing.” 

** Ah, the tides. Well, those have to 
be worked out. I wouldn’t understand 
about those.” 

“Neither would I. But I’d never 
be surprised if it turned out to be the 
ninth of June.” 
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“Neither would I. In fact, I’ve said 
the second week in June all along.” 

‘Besides, the ninth is Dad’s birth- 
day.” E. M. D. 


° ° 


Public Opinion 


AUCHTERBROSE, 
SCOTLAND. 
Friday 
To Mr Spout M P 


EAR SIR,—This is Mrs Dusty 
Mrs Pilkie and Mrs McSumph 
writing with regards to the 
Beveridge Report which you asked us 
for the conditions of public opinion 
about. We done a full canvass down 
both sides of the High Street as far 
as old Mrs Slatts. Of course nobody 
has read it. But most is in favour. So 
prospects good. But natural one or 
two doubtfuls and some with complete 
ignorance. For instance old Mrs Slatts 
said she had not heard as much 
reports for the last day or two. But 
she was likely meaning the guns 
practising behind the wood. And we 
will tell you what some of the doubtful 
ones is thinking so you will be warned 
what to say in your speeches. 

Mrs Green at 42 said she had heard 
there was nothing in it against the 
flues in the Council houses which 
smokes with every wind that blows. 
Consequent she would not have nothing 
to do with the Report unless otherwise 
confirmed. 

You will need to go canny if Mrs 
Squibs is at the meeting. She wants to 
know if you and Sir William Beveridge 
has heard about the widow through 
the wall that is going boasting about 
getting more pension. Money down 
the drain says Mrs Squibs is nothing 
to it. But we think maybe a wee kind 
word for them with weak stomachs 
might turn this one. 

Mrs Craw is definite doubtful. No 
promise will I give says she one way or 
the tother except it is down in black- 
and-white. Quite ratty she was. The 
ruin of this country says she is spouters 
that will not put it down in black-and- 
white. 

And mind you Mr Spout MP we 
called on old Andra Carpy as well that 
never agrees with nobody and snaps 
your nose off. Prepared for trouble 
we was. But he just blew out his 
moustache at us and slammed the 
door. We think you should put him 
down as definite against. 

Wee Miss Pert and Mrs McTurk was 
simply fuming with Willie Flesh the 
butcher. Miss Pert said he sold a 
tongue to another that she had 
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definite trysted for herself and the 
same with her ox-tail the week before. 
And Mrs McTurk said his offals 
selections was a perfect scandal. And 
thats your Beveridge Report for you 
says she. But no doubt there is 
nothing can be done with such as them 
two. It is only a case of any stick for 
they are that ignorant. 

Well we went next to Willie Flesh. 
And he looked something awful. He 
told us we was not to worry about him 
because he was likely going to the 
asylum next week. 

But the one that we was the most 
put about was Mrs Windy. Maybe you 
will mind her. She is the wife of 
Parlane Windy the grocer. For to let 
you understand. About ten years 
since Parlane got into the Town 
Council and then he was made chair- 
man of the gasworks. Well from that 
day to this without a word of a lie he 
has never done a hands turn in the 
shop. He just goes about making 
speeches about the gasworks. Leaves 
everything to his wife. Many a time 
has yon poor woman said to us I 
thought I was marrying a provision 
merchant but its turned out a gas- 
ometer. Well when we asked her 
about the Beveridge Report she looked 
at us something pitiful. It is to give 
more pension to widows says she. Byt 
what about me says she that is far 
worse than a widow. Widows is left 
alone says she but I have still got him 
about the house to feed and wont even 
count the coupons. Do you know it 
was right pitiful Mr Spout MP and 
we was wondering if nothing could be 
done for such pitiful cases. 

However these is just samples of one 
or two flies in the ointment the most 
being in favour as we told you before. 
So here is wishing all success for the 
Beveridge Report with kind regards. 

Yours most respectful 
MartTuHa Dusty (Mrs) 
Mary PILkre (Mrs) 
HELEN McSumpx (Mrs) 


P.S.—We near forgot to tell you 
this. Old Mrs String said she would not 
promise her vote except Sir William 
Beveridge comes down here to see 
about them dust-bins. She means 
them being left standing in the middle 
of the pavement in the black-out for 
people to tumble over and get their 
legs broke. Which she done it herself 
twice. But of course she never broke 
her legs. D. 


°o ° 


Van Beethoven and his Boys 
“The swing quartet of a British aircraft 
factory then take over for fifteen minuets.” 
Radio programme notes. 





At the Play 





“THe ImacinarRy INVALID” 
(WESTMINSTER) 
“Case 27, V.C.” (ComEDY) 


Wuat is it that it is—as the French 
themselves say—that makes the great 
comedies of their MoLIkRE so dryly 
intractable in English? Before we 
examine the question let us say at 
once that Mr.“ DonaLp Wo rFiT’s 
company, now settling at the West- 
minster with a new programme of 
MOo.izRE and IBSEN, gives 
a much better performance 
than one might reasonably 
expect from a Shake- 
spearean repertory troupe. 
Argan is even more 
remotely removed from 
Malvolio than Toinette, the 
ancient malingerer’s brisk 
serving-maid, is from 
Maria. Praise as well as 
gratefulness is therefore 
due to this brave company 
for its elasticity as well as 
its enterprise. 

Mr. Wo trit’s Argan one 
would even describe as 
one of his best things. He 
has a wonder - making, 
dusty, sour, pasty, erabbed 
make-up. He is credibly 
antique and cantankerous. 
His cheeks and his pate 
are riddled with years. 
His eyes, like those of the 
old men in Hamlet’s 
satirical, author, purge 
thick amber and plum-tree 
gum. He is full of wheezes 
and grunts and tetchiness. 
He very nearly comes to 
life. That he does not is 
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The best scene in the play is the 
final one where the old rogue pretends 
to be dead at last, and hears first his 
wife utter cries of sincere relief, and 
then his daughter express genuine 
regrets. The episode is arranged by 
Toinette, and Miss Rosatinp IDEN 
brings some style and sparkle to her 
mischief. Miss ApzA VINCENT, too, 
has a handsome authority as the two- 
faced wife, and Mr. PETER JONES as 
the daughter’s stupid suitor Diafoirus 
contrives a remarkable piece of smiling 
vacuity. (What an Aguecheek is in 
this young actor! Has he played it?) 
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well as both fun and style, fails to 
make English-seeming plays out of 
Moliére’s high comedies, and it should 
be borne in mind that he fails in the 
not undistinguished company of 
Dryden, Vanbrugh, Wycherley, Colley 
Cibber and Henry Fielding. 
Wycherley, for example, took Le 
Misanthrope and adapted it far more 
freely than F. Anstey has adapted 
Le Malade Imaginaire. He even gave 
the characters English Restoration- 
play names like Manly and Novel and 
Major Oldfox and Lord Plausible and 
Olivia (for Céliméne !) and the Widow 
Blackacre.. But does one 
think of Wycherley to-day 
because of The Plain 
Dealer, as he called it? 
One does not. All the 
same we may here have 
an exception to the rule 
we have laboriously been 
laying down. The Plain 
Dealer was popular for a 
hundred years. This may 
or may not have been 
because it does not even 
pretend to be French. Let 
Mr.~ WoLFIT consider 
Manly — “of an honest, 
surly, nice humour” the 
adapter calls him—when 
he requires another part. 


We longed to shout 
“Whaur’s your August 
Strindberg noo?” after 
the first scene of the play 
at the Comedy by Maup 
FLANNERY and THOMAS 
Browne. An Irish V.C., 
returning te his native 
village, was warmly wel- 
comed by his poor old 
mother, but so coldly 
received by his drunken 


the fault solely of MoLizre, Dr. Diofoirus ©... +++ e sees Mr. Eric ADENEY old father that he knocked 

who designed the part for seed Argan. +--+ ee eevee 9 -'e weawee the old brute over the 

a great comedian and 2 RS ee Be ee ee _ kitchen table, killed him 
EES eas eS Oia we Oe CR Miss Joan PEaRT 


expired while playing it 
himself. (We have no 
great comedians in England in these 
times—only clever and _ resourceful 
ones like Mr. Woxrir.) Argan is not 
one of the supreme réles like Jourdain 
or Tartuffe. It is, like Harpagon in 
L’ Avare, something more monotonous, 
one-track, and'in a way more difficult. 
In the great parts MoLrzRE gives the 
actor a house to dwell in and demands 
only the right inhabitant. In these 
lesser masterpieces the poor actor is 
given only a pile of bricks and has to 
set about building his part with the 
rise of the curtain. Mr. Wotrit (the 
next piece on his list is, by the way, 
The Master Builder) builds efficiently 
and with considerable effect. 


The production is in other aspects 
well-ordered, and its pace is speedy. 

Yet is there any point in disguising 
that it is largely unavailing, excepting 
to enthusiasts? Is anything to be done 
with Moliére in English? Could Mr. 
Gielgud breathe poetic life into an 
English Alceste, or Mr. Laughton 
re-animate a Tartuffe in translation ? 
The present actor’s strenuous and 
admirable effort makes us doubt 
whether anybody will ever achieve 
such a feat, and it is significant that 
no English actor ever has in the past. 
The plays are French, and French 
they must remain. Even “F. Anstey,” 
who had great gifts as a translator as 


apparently as stone dead 
as did Synge’s Playboy his 
da, and then collapsed himself. After 
that he lost his memory, imagined 
himself to be a twelfth-century Spanish 
saint, worked miracles, and was em- 
ployed by an unscrupulous psychiatrist. 
After many further adventures, he 
recovered his memory and said he 
was going to redeem the world. 

The piece is earnestly acted by the 
Rock Players, who really must be told 
that their extreme deliberation in 
delivery would ruin the effect of 
far clearer plays than this one. They 
are refreshingly audible, but they are 
also much too slow. In the theatre 
it is the lack of pace that kills. 

A.D. 
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The Driver 


[eines Sympson’s attempts 
to learn Swahili, and thus be 
able to talk to our African 
Pioneers on equal terms, are at last 
beginning to bear fruit. He asked the 
mess waiter for another cup of tea 
yesterday and got it. He even told 
Butasindi Wabongo, the corporal cook, 
to serve breakfast half an hour later on 
Sunday, and got near enough to have 
it served half an hour earlier. 

It was perhaps because of this run 
of success that Sympson had such an 
unfortunate experience with Driver 
Gerosomo Buckhandula., (son of Koko) 
last night. The 115th Sanitary 
Dispersal Unit of the R.A.S.C. had 
borrowed four of our East Africans to 
form a guard over a Secret Disinfectant 
Dump, the exact location of which, for 
reasons of security, cannot be men- 
tioned here, but which lay on the other 
side of Cairo from our camp. 

Lieutenant Sympson called Driver 
Gerosomo to him. ‘“Gerosomo, old 
boy,” he said, “to-night we will 
quenda (go) to inspectioni guardi 
disinfectioni uko-o-0-o.” 

Uko means “over there” and if the 
place indicated is a long distance away 
you yodel it, which Sympson did so 
effectively that the Orderly Sergeant, 
Wanyama Odumu, turned out our 
Camp Guard. 

Sympson, who had been trying all 
day to get Wanyama to turn out the 
Camp Guard, without success, seized 
the opportunity to inspect them, and 
then set off with Driver Gerosomo for 
the Disinfectant Dump. Major Fibbing, 
who is a realist, had tried to persuade 
Sympson to take an interpreter with 
him, but Sympson seemed so deeply 
offended at the idea that the Major 
gave way. 

“We go through Cairo,” said 
Sympson when they started, “and 
then carry straight on till we get to a 
cross-roads.” He said this in what he 
supposed to be Swahili, and Driver 
Gerosomo nodded. 

They got to Cairo without much 
difficulty, and then, quite suddenly, 
Gerosomo stopped outside a cinema. 

“Why,” asked Sympson, “stop 
outside a cinema?” 

“Thank you,” said Driver Gerosomo, 
and got out of the car and disappeared 
into the cinema. 

The next two hours, Sympson says, 
were among the most exasperating of 
his whole life. His natural instinct 
to follow Driver Gerosomo into the 
cinema and drag him back to the car 
was thwarted by two considerations. 
Firstly, if he left the car unattended it 
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“Nominal roll and butter, please.” 


would certainly be stolen. Secondly, 
he would have no chance of finding 
Gerosomo in the dark cinema, and as 
he knew no Arabic he would not be 
able to ask the management to flash a 
notice on the screen saying that Driver 
Gerosomo was urgently required at the 
box-office. 

So he just waited, trying to solace 
himself with thoughts of what 
Gerosomo would suffer in the Orderly 
Room next day, and in the end the 
driver just came out, thanked him 
again, and drove off. 

They found the Disinfectant Guard 
at last, and Sympson tried to make 
them fall in to be inspected, in a neat 
row like the C.S.M. does back in camp, 
but Gerosomo took a big bag of 
monkey-nuts from his pocket and 


started handing them round, and when 
Sympson tried to protest in Swahili 
Gerosomo just offered him one, which 
he accepted and consumed before he 
knew what he was doing. 

The drive back was a nightmare, 
Gerosomo going at a colossal speed 
and taking no notice of Sympson when 
he told him to slow down. And then 
the car stopped suddenly two miles 
from the camp, and Sympson got out 
to see what was wrong, and Gerosomo 
drove off from right under his nose. 

Sympson went into the Orderly 
Room next day and started looking for 
charge-sheets, but the Major told him 
not to waste time. 

“Gerosomo is being repatriated to 
Ugomba to-day,” he said. ‘‘Didn’t 
you know?” 
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MAURICE SLDUGHLIN 


“Well, if you're dining with the President of ‘the 
Board of Trade, the Chairman will have to take No. 3 
on the stirrup-pump.” 


Our Booking -Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Victorian Individualist 


ALTHOUGH overweighted with details of Victorian politics, 
Mr. Hutcutyson Harris’s Life of Auberon Herbert 
(WILLIAMS AND NorGatE, 15/-) is both interesting in itself 
and relevant to the present enthusiasm for a planned society. 
Like his master Herbert Spencer, Auberon Herbert stood 
for complete individualism against the movement towards 
collectivism and State control which was gathering strength 
throughout the second half of the nineteenth century. 
A generous high-spirited aristocrat who, at any rate in 
his earlier years, enjoyed life and believed in human nature, 
Herbert began his political career asa kind of Tory Democrat, 
who, as he explained to Ruskin, wanted the masses to be 
well-to-do because he believed that the luxury and excess 
of the few would be checked if the nation as a whole 
were prosperous. The Conservative party taking no steps 
towards a redistribution of the country’s wealth, Herbert 
became a Liberal, and was returned to Parliament in 
1870 for Nottingham. A closer acquaintance with the 
Liberal party convinced him that they, too, were unpre- 
pared to reorganize society in the interests of the general 
welfare, and when in his middle thirties he met Herbert 
Spencer he was ripe for the acceptance of Spencer’s con- 
tempt for all forms of political machinery. Summarizing 
at the close of his life the effect Spencer had on him, he 
said “I lost my faith in the great machine; I saw that 
thinking and acting for others had always hindered not 
helped the real progress; that all forms of compulsion 
deadened the living forces in a nation; that every evil 
violently stamped out still persisted, almost always in a 
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worse form. ... I no longer believed that the handful of 
us—however well-intentioned we might be—spending our 
nights in the House, could manufacture the life of a nation, 
could endow it out of hand with happiness, wisdom and 
prosperity, and clothe it in all the virtues.” The rest of 
his life was spent in the attempt to stem the growing 
torrent of collectivism, and though the attempt inevitably 
failed, and was marred by such fantastic conceptions as 
voluntary contributions to the national exchequer in the 
place of taxes, his diagnosis of the disasters implicit in 
State control should have more meaning for a world laid 
waste by totalitarianism than it had for the variegated 
Utopians who derided it fifty years ago. Half a century 
has served only to confirm the truth in his saying: “The 
force of kings and churches has been broken; the force 
that pretends to be of the people and to speak in their 
name remains to be overcome.” H. K. 


Pillars of Eternity 


The habit, so discommended at the nursery table, of 
“nicking and choosing” has become endemic among critics 
of the Elizabethan age. The Renascence, protests Dr. 
E. M. W. Trttyarp, has been persistently advertised as a 
secular protest against the scholastic world order; whereas 
although ‘‘the new commercialism was hostile to medieval 
stability,” the world of thought between, say, Henry VII 
and Charles I was not. The great Tudors did their best to 
fit themselves and their comforts into the old theological 
pattern—one remembers Elizabeth’s fury at being shown 
a blasphemous farce at Cambridge; and gentle and simple 
inherited the characteristic medieval tension between a 
sense of one’s sins and a sense of one’s divine possibilities. 
If we ignore this common note, it is impossible to appreciate 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton and Donne, whose dread, 
even, of chaos proceeds, unlike our own, from a noble 
conception of order. More intricate details of The 
Elizabethan World Pattern (CHattro AND Wrnpvws, 6/-) 
enrich the second half of a human and adventurous piece 
of scholarship. “The Chain of Being,” in which man is 
so vital a link, is plain sailing compared to “The Cosmic 
Dance,” beloved of Milton and Sir John Davies, in which 
even man’s rhythmic breathing—if one may credit Davies— 
chimes happily with the music of the spheres. H.P. E. 





Commando Men 


The novelist of the present war has undoubtedly far more 
promising material to his hand than was afforded by the 
last. The dead level of mud and blood expressed in the 
words ‘‘trench warfare” provided but little of what used 
to be called the Romance of War—rapid changes of 
fortune, brisk and dramatic incidents, and above all 
opportunities for individual daring and enterprise. The 
faster tempo of to-day’s struggle, and the introduction of 
such elements as air-borne and Commando troops, have 
combined to bring back many of these qualities, some of 
which furnish the greater part of the theme of Mr. Jonn 
Bropuy’s Spear Head (Coutins, 8/6). Mr. Bropuy takes 
as his subject the characters and the fortunes, in love and 
war, of a sub-section of Commando men, and he describes 
both their initial training and their experiences in two 
raids—one on the Norwegian coast and one on Occupied 
France—with the force and vividness of a participator in 
both adventures. The phrase “love and war” has been 
used; but the traditional order of the two themes might 
here for once well be reversed; for a love-interest, however 
delicate and fragrant, somehow seems almost an intrusion 
amid the stark masculinity of Commando warfare. ©. F. s. 
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China Without Chop Suey 


Of all European cuisines the Italian has most in common 
with the Chinese. It is true that Chinese noodles have more 
eggs in them than pasta needs—and no warm salt water. 
So that you can fry noodles in some of the very admirable 
mixed dishes which are the homely pride of both nations. 
Agro-dolce sauce, which Italians keep for game, is used in 
Chinese Cookery (FABER, 3/6) for pork; and cuttle-fish— 
a Venetian speciality—can be procured dry from one of the 
emporiums listed here (as are the names of all the Chinese 
restaurants in London) and served in soup. Thus one can 
make an easy transition from the dishes one knows to the 
dishes one doesn’t; especially as purely Asiatic ingredients 
like birds’-nests, bamboo-shoots and soy-bean sauce are 
still procurable. But Mr. M. P. L&z insists, and his recipes 
bear him out, that it is methods rather than materials that 
make Chinese cookery what it is. Methods are easier to 
acquire in war-time than materials; and the author is right 
in supposing that his attractive little book should make 
life here and now more gastronomically bearable. The 
book is, at any rate, the real thing: both its text and its 
vivacious decorations. H. P. E. 





Great Americans 


The neglect of American history in our schools and 
universities has no doubt been largely due to the fact that 
the War of Independence is not one of the events to which 
English students of the past turn most eagerly. Blenheim 
and Waterloo do not bulk so largely in French histories as 
-in English, and Saratoga and Yorktown are more vividly 
remembered on the other side of the Atlantic than here. 
The last war did much, and the present one is doing still 
more to dissipate this old prejudice; and if an unalloyed 
affection between two great nations is only a dream of 
after-dinner speakers, it may at least be said that the 
present generation of Englishmen is becoming increasingly 
interested in the past of a country whose future is likely to 
be so closely connected with that of the British Common- 
wealth. 

The twenty-eight studies of famous Americans in this 
volume (They Were Great Americans. ALLEN AND UNWIN, 
8/6), though slight, and in most instances too eulogistic to 
be altogether lifelike, should stimulate a desire for a closer 
acquaintance with their subjects. In his introduction Mr. 
HENRY MoRGENTHAU explains that they were written at 
the suggestion of the Treasury Department in order to 
“enlarge our understanding of the challenge we face to-day.” 
The note of the book is therefore predominantly active 
and patriotic. James Lawrence of the Chesapeake, Paul 
Revere of the ride so famous in the States, and not unknown 
even here, are included. Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, Mark 
Twain and Herman Melville are not. It is easy to under- 
stand why Poe was omitted, and Hawthorne’s appeal was 
perhaps too limited and Melville’s too peculiar forthe purpose 
of this book. But Emerson and Mark Twain were both 
intensely American in completely opposite ways, and it 
is difficult to conjecture on what principle the Sage of 
Concord and the pilot of the Mississippi were left out, and 
the picturesque French aristocrat Lafayette let in. However, 
to balance Lafayette there is Thomas Paine, perhaps the 
most uncompromising and disinterested revolutionary in 
history. Nearly hanged in England and nearly guillotined 
in France, he died, ostracized and penniless, in the United 
States. Within the last fifty years a famous American 
president referred to him as “‘a filthy little atheist,” but in 
the opinion of Mr. StrutHERs Burt, whose essay is the 
most interesting in the book, the true verdict on Paine 
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was given by Thomas Edison when he said that he might 
“justly be considered the founder of the American 
Republic.” H. K. 





Business In Great Waters 


It may surprise a good many readers of Red Ensign 
(RoBERT Ha cg, 12/6) to learn that merchant ships have 
been accustomed to sail in convoy for over six hundred 
years and that in the thirteenth century master mariners 
took oath before sailing by their “witte, power, knowledge 
and experience” to render assistance to admirals and “all 
the Compenye of Englisshe shippes.” Mr. OwEN RuTTER 
begins his history of Convoy with quotations from Monson’s 
Naval Tracts—‘‘What would it avail that all boughs of 
trees were oaks . . . every stalk of hemp a fathom of cable, 
or every creature a perfect artist to frame, form and build 
a ship... were it not for you, your art and skill to conduct 
and guide her.” The author describes convoying from the 
earliest times, during the Tudor period (and here, very 
rightly, he shows Queen Elizabeth in true and unromantic 
light as a poor defender of mariners), the Stuart period, 
the eighteenth century, the Napoleonic Wars, the last war, 
and this present one. He has many brave stories to tell, 
and writes with authority of recent happenings, for, by 
Admiralty permission, he has had experience in convoys 
and escorts. The last chapter is a plea for the betterment 
of conditions in the Merchant Navy and a demand that our 
present gratitude should have a practical future. Such 
pleading should be unnecessary, but we have been a short- 
memoried people in the past. By far his best suggestion 
is that we should have more training ships and nautical 
colleges. The book is a fine piece of work, and much 
research must have gone to its making. B. E. B. 
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“That notice is somewhat misleading these days.” 
“Tt always was.” 
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“Tf seven hundred and fifty Axis troops surrender to one British tank in ten minutes, how many 
tanks are needed to round up one hundred and eight thousand in three-quarters of an hour?” 


Smergin. “It’s simply awful. 

You don’t know what a mess the 
place is in. I have known this house all 
my life. I know where everything is; 
I’ve got used to it. And now look what 
a mess it is in.” 

He turned to me for corroboration. 

“Well, I did notice the door- 
scraper,” I said. 

“The door-scraper!” he repeated. 
“T should think you did! Did you ever 
see anything like it?” 

‘Well, I thought it was looking a bit 
yellow,” I said. 

“A bit yellow!” he snorted. “And 
it isn’t only that; it’s every bit of 
metal in the house. He must have 
been at it all night. He just went all 
through the house with that infernal 
battery of his. You see, I gave him a 
very fine electric battery, because he is 


Be ’S that boy of mine,” said Mr. 


A Bit of Bad Luck 


clever about those things; no doubt of 
that; and I never grudged the expense. 
It cost me a lot; more than I could 
afford really; and he went on making 
his inventions, and I left him alone. 
It isn’t every boy that would have been 
allowed to do exactly what he liked, 
and live all his time at home. Very 
few. And now look what he’s done. 
This fender, for instance. I have 
rested my feet on it for years. And 
now look at it. And the poker and 
tongs too! One can’t have fire-irons 
like that. I should become a laughing- 
stock for the whole neighbourhood. 
There may be people who'd like to do 
it, but I’m not that kind of man. 
And without saying a word to me. Of 
course I wasn’t interested in all his 
electrical inventions. Well, interested 
in a way. But I didn’t know enough to 
talk about them; so I never interfered 


with the boy. Much better that way. 
But he might have told me what he was 
going to do. This electrical treatment 
that he discovered, he has tried it on 
everything in the house; every bit of 
metal, that is. Thank goodness he 
couldn’t spoil anything else! But it is 
bad enough as it is.” 

“Yes. I see that the fireplace has 
gone all yellow,” I said. 

“Gone yellow!” said Smergin. “He 
has turned the whole thing to gold.” 

“To gold?” I gasped. 

“Yes, and that’s not all,” said 
Smergin. “‘He has gone through the 
whole -house.” 

“But—to gold?” I said. 

“You see,” said Smergin, “he made 
this infernal discovery and he worked 
at it I suppose for about a year, and 
now you see what he has done. He did 
say something about it once, and I wish 
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I had listened, but it is too late now. 
If you listen to all the talk of a boy 
of eighteen you'll be asked to replan 
the world; and I haven’t time for it. 
What he said was that there was in 
reality only one element, but that the 
atoms were differently arranged in 
different metals. Not very new; the 
alchemists were after that; and I didn’t 
pay much attention. Then he talked 
about some sort of electrical current 
that would rearrange the atoms. And 
that’s evidently what he has done— 
rearranged them so that what was 
decent iron and steel is now this filthy 
gold. What it will cost me to put it 
right heaven knows; not to mention 
all the money I spent on his infernal 
instruments.” 

“What it will cost you?” I said. 
“What it will cost you! Why, if this 
is really gold... .” 

“Tt is,” he said. 

“Tf this is really gold,” I went on, 
“you need never bother about costs 
any more.” 

“That is what you think,” he said. 
“Now listen to me. The havoc he has 
worked with the fireplace and fender 
and fire-irons he has worked all over 
the house. This same insane pomposity 
that I have been made to exhibit goes 
from the door-scraper to the lavatories. 
I tell you there are cheap and common 
chains that are pure gold. I couldn't 
even wear one of them as a watch- 
chain, because its origin is too obvious. 
Everything of that sort in the house 
will have to be scrapped, including this 
poor old fireplace. There’ll be endless 
work for the plumber. Oh, yes, I know 
what you are going to say: I can sell 
it all. But that is not so easy, and I 
will tell you why—apart from the 
fact that I liked this old fireplace and 
should never have dreamed of having 
it replaced by one of the nasty little 
things they make nowadays. But I'll 
tell you why it is not so easy to sell it. 
To begin with, do you realize what the 
income-tax is?” 

“T do,” I said. 

“Very well,” he said, “add that to 
the highest scale of super-tax and you 
will see what I will have to pay the 
moment I begin to touch this business 
that seems to you so easy. It doesn’t 
leave much for the plumber. And there 
is another complication, and a very 
serious one: as.soon as I begin to sell 
gold door-scrapers, down will come 
people asking not only for fifty per cent. 
income-tax and forty per cent. super- 
tax, and probably a hundred per cent. 
excess profits, but they will want to 
know the sources of my income that 
enabled me to buy these ridiculous 
objects. I might as well throw a stone 
through a window of Somerset House: 
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they will all come. And they will all 
want to know. And I can’t tell them. 
You see, they aren’t going to have one 
man cornering the gold-supply. And 
it is perfectly obvious that the moment 
they found out they’d slip a law 
through Parliament that afternoon. 
Then I should get nothing; and I have 
got to pay the-plumber, for I am not 
going to have lavatories like that in 
my house: I am not that kind of man. 
So perhaps you see that it is not quite 
so easy as you thought. The house is 
in an awful mess. The expense will be 
enormous, not to mention the worry; 
and the sale of all this junk a 
very complicated matter of business. 
Whether it will pay the plumber or 
not, I really can’t say. I don’t even 
know what all the taxes come to. 
About 19s. 6d. in the pound, I think; 
but I really don’t know. And that is 
leaving out excess profits. 

“My boy is merely delighted with 
what he has done; mildly apologetic 
for having annoyed me, and quite 
definitely certain that it cannot be 
undone. And I am afraid I have to 
take his word for that. So you see 
what a mess I am in. 

“And that is not all; there is another 
thing. Do you know that my life is in 
danger? We are not a mile from the 
edge of London; and you can’t have 
golden door-scrapers. Of course I can 
take them inside; but that’s not all; 
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there’s the lightning-conductor. He 
said it went up that like a flash. Any- 
way the whole thing is gold. I don’t 
mean the danger of being struck by 
lightning; though there is that; but 
that is a very small affair. I mean that 
the moment this gets out I shall have 
the pick of the burglars of London 
down here. And things like that do 
get out very quickly. 

“And even the gutters; he’s made a 
mess of them too: my house will be 
torn to pieces by what they call a gold- 
rush. Pretty rough men that take part 
in those gold-rushes, anywhere in the 
world. I'll never stand a chance. 

“Now what on earth am I to do? 
What on earth am I to do? I never 
saw such a mess.” ANON. 


° ° 


Another Man’s Poison 


I NOTICE that Tennyson 
Gives his benison 

To ‘“acclaims” 

As a rhyme for “Thames,” 
And even Keats 

Cheats 

With “higher” 

And ‘Thalia.” 


To me such licence seems ignominious, 
But I am a literary hack, not a genius. 





“And would it be suitable to give to the salvage people after 
I’ve read it?” 
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OW that The Times has been 
described (in the House of 
Commons) as a_ threepenny 

edition of The Daily Worker we are all, 
as it were, as one. I myself would 
have preferred the statement in the 
form “The Daily Worker is now the 
penny edition of The Times.” . But 
that is only an idle thought of scansion 
which does not materially affect the 
great news that Britain is truly united. 
That simple matter-of-fact pronounce- 
ment has cleared the air, the lines and 
the decks. We can look forward to 
articles in both journals subscribed 
“The Times and The Daily Worker 
Service.” 

This preamble should put the reader 
in the right frame of mind to receive 
the important advice that follows. It 
has been prepared by the distinguished 
psychologist P. R. Sheepshanks—a 





Comes Dropping Fast 


man so far ahead of his times that he is 
at the moment using a diary for 1945. 
Sheepshanks believes that the war will 
end suddenly; so suddenly that there 
will be no time to warn the people 
against the excesses into which: their 
delirium will hurl them.. This docu- 
ment should be read carefully, cut out 
and kept for reference. 


Wuat Do I Dolr... : 
Aw ArRMIsTIcE Is SIGNED To-Morrow ? 


1. I wait for two or three days 
before cashing my post-war credits. 
I remember that other and more 
deserving cases must enjoy priority. 

2. I repair my gas-mask, find my 
ear-plugs and empty the Anderson so 
that all will be ready and in order 
when the Government decides to 
collect them. 
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3. I return War and Peace to the 
Library. 

4. I begin to eat up the tinned 
herrings. 

5. I continue to fire-watch until the 
final rubber is completed. 

6. I drop a few hints to my butcher 
without expecting immediate gains. 

7. Finally, I try to remain calm. 
I do not panic. I try to remember 
that the Government has accepted the 
Beveridge Report in principle. 


°o ° 


“Under the existing system these facili- 
ties enjoyed (or otherwise) are to all 
children. Too often the facilities enjoyer 
(or otherwise) are the result of geographical 
accident or economic sufficiency (or the 
opposite).”—Cheshire Paper. 


Quite (or not). 











“And the extra five shillings, Sir, is for ustENING TO THE BAND!” 
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| A simple and 
| natural way 
to combat * 


INDIGESTION } . 


You CAN provide the right conditions for your 
digestion to restore itself to natural health if you 
give it a chance to rest by following this simple, 
sensible rule : Avoid a full meal when you are tired 
or worried or feel digestive discomfort. Instead, 
drink a cup of Benger’s Food. Benger’s soothes the 
stomach and gives your digestion a chance to 
recuperate and build up its strength. Yet it provides 
warmth and nourishment which you need in a form 
you can fully absorb without the least discomfort 
or digestive strain. 









Photography's latest achievement — Mass Miniature Radio- Why Benger’s is so good Lo for you. 
graphy of the Lungs— provides a means of detecting tuberculosis ) 
in its early stages and enables ten times as many subjects to be Benger’s és rich nourishment in a form ies 
radiographed in a given time as would be possible by ordinary which requires very little effort on the @&) 
X-ray method part of the digestive organs. It contains " 

y mecunods. active enzymes which partially pre- 
To develop the technique of Mass Miniature Radiography and to digest —_ so ant yon ee the full 

i i af value of this valuable whilst giving 

establish its reliability, Ilford Limited made over 30,000 X-ray sour pat wpe pon 
photographs and produced special films for the process. Ilford 
Films were used in the first mass radiographic examination of Benger’s, we, to gy | 
factory workers in this country. Chemistee 7 high class Grecere— 


The Original Plain Benger’s, Malt 


' L § re) a4 D Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt 
makers of FILMS Flavoured. 


LIMITED : 


the largest British Manufacturers of Photographic and X-ray materials. 


Benger'’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 


























Barley Water in bottles for the duration of the war. As a 


result the making of barley water from Robinson’s ‘ Patent 
Barley has again become popular. Many people have consulted 
me on the question of flavour and I’ve recommended juice from 
stewed or tinned fruit, a little honey or jam, and—perhaps 
best of all—a dash of lemonade powder. But knowing how 
resourceful you ladies are, if | may make so bold as to say so 
madam, it may be that you could make some further helpful 

a oe suggestions. It would give me great pleasure to try them. 
My address at Norwich you'll find is on the tin.” 





Because it’s just pure matured tobacco without artificial 


scent or flavouring. Six different blends, all medium | Ye 
strength. You'll find YOUR favourite among them. | Barley ater made fi rom 


FOUR SQUARE ROBINSON’S 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND | ‘PATENT’ BARLE ¥.-:: 
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Wee o- ened 8 gin a VolrlX. 


There’s always something to look forward 
to as long as there’s Votrix. It’s genuine 
Vermouth —White wine from juice of 
Empire grapes infused with herbs and 
spices to a special recipe—produced in this 
country and as British as the flag. The 
blending of Votrix—the secret of its own 
distinctive character—makes it the equal 
of the best Vermouth imported from 
France or Italy in the days before the war. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


Votrix, produced on the Vine 
Products Vintnery in Surrey, 
may often be difficult to get, 
owing to wartime restric- 
conte bes it is still available, 
* bottle size 7/6. 
“Set,” bottle 
ze 7/-. 











MORE 
PERILS 
FOR HIM 
TO FACE 





A Scottish War Medallist 


The work of this vital service must 
go on. 

In time of War it may be harder for 
you to give, but remember that the 
work of these heroic men is much 
harder and more dangerous. 

Send us whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


THE EARL OF HARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C.R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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for vital War work only, such as 














reinforcing shelters, installing 
machinery and general factory 
maintenance. 


AUMUIN EIB 
4NENE WAIB e288 


for all work entailed by recon- 
struction, repairs to buildings and 
other work connected with the 
building industry. _ 

The Kango hammer has for a long 
time taken the place of the 
hammer and chisel at an immense 
saving of labour. 


KANGO 


ELECTRIC HAMMER 
MANSIONS MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 


Morden Factory Estate - South Wimbledon * London - S.W.19 
Telephone: LIBERTY 4253 (3 lines) Cables: Exhausters, Phone, London. 

















Your Hair Brush 
rebristled 


I lise in bristles in 
worn brushes. wae your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer 
(Dept. L.), 
 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, £.0.4 
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It's CHAIRMAN : 

And there is no finer Pipe tobacco. 
In its smoking coolness, in the peculiar 
charm of its aroma and in its richness 
of flavour there is no tobacco like it. 
Economical too—six hours of delight- 
ful smoking to every ounce. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


Three ve sirengthe: CHAIRMAN, medium; 
BO. ’S, mild; RECORDER, 
fal 2/94d. per oz. From tobacconists. 


Made by the successors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 
@ 38 





Healthy dogs 
make good companions 








Are you 
a sideways 
bender ? 


Nothing like exercise and 
regular diet to keep you fit. 
So eat Turog brown bread 
regularly. Turog nourishes 
you — makes you feel in 
grand form to tackle your & 
war work ! 


Tu rog 
brown brea 


lculty with suppizes? Then write to— 
RS LTD., 40 ST. MARY AXE, E.C.3 











SPILL! 








rh .B.LTD. London 
A PERFECT POLISH 





BOB MARTIN'S 


Conditicn Powder Tablets 





=|ough action 


;| cleans, disin- 











FURNITURE CREAM. 





keep dogs fit } 


Stop that 
cold with 





INHALANT 


A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 





vane 








RICONE 
fn Seiatiea 


AND ALL RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS 
DOCTORS USE IT 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 























‘To Keep Your 


Skin Clear 
and Healthy 


Use Cuticura,the MEDI- 
CI —. and 7 td 
soap. Its marvel i 
refining, antiseptic lather f 
clears away blemishes } 
and gives you a beautiful 
clear an radiant & 
with " 










clean 
the lavatory 


O clean the lavatory thor- 
oughly and effectively, simply 
sprinkle a little Harpic into the 
bowl and leave as long as possible. 


Then flush. The whole bowl 
gleams white! 






Specially made 
for the lavatory, 
Harpic’s thor- 


removes all 
discoloration 
— effectively 





fects and deo- 
dorizes. 
Harpic is easy 
to use—a real 
boon to the 
housewife. 


Harpic’s cleansing 
action reaches right 
round the S-bend. 
The whole bow! is 


clean and sanitary 
—the part you don’t 
see, as well. 


HARPIC 
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LOOKING FOR A 
TOOTHBRUSH? 


-get a good 













ore B SENNA 
| 
No brush can last for ever —and supplies are_ | 
scarce. So, if you’re lucky enough to spot a 


Wisdom Toothbrush—buy it. Then you’ll have 
no need to go “toothbrush hunting” again for 


many a day. A Wisdom Toothbrush outlasts | — 
| 


three ordinary brushes. That means a saving of 
money, time and trouble. 

Tufts of unsplittable Nylon, anchored into the 
handle, give Wisdom Toothbrushes that long 
life which Wisdom 


, . | users know so well. 
Wisdom | ass, 
I TOOTHBRUSH BRUSHES 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD. MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 
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“ W / US’ Word 
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1 Galvanizing 





BRITISH ROPES LIMITED || 


Sales Offices & Works ‘ 
throughout Ct- Britain 5 | 











MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE WIRE ROPES 








AND HEMP CORDAGE | | 
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‘Viyella 
SERVICE SHIRTS — 

















WHETHER AN OFFICER IS POSTED TO SME: somewhere 
near the Equator, or MEME. where it’s often 15° below, 
best choice. Their 


‘Viyella’ Service Shirts are his 


smooth healthy texture makes them comfortable in 
any extremes of climate, and their smartness on parade 
is as noticeable ds ever, even after a long life of 
Army and 


hard wear and washing. In Navy, 


Air Force regulation styles and colours from 13/11, 


| 


OFFICES AND REPRESEN TIV 1—E WORLD 


collars 2/7}. Viyella’ Service ties 3/3. 


These goods can only be supplied to 


members of H.M. Services. 
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rhe little grey home goes west 





REAT changes lie ahead. 
Congested streets will dis- 
appear, dark dwellings make way 


for widely spaced homes. It is the 
age of the technician. And a 
creative engineering undertaking 
such as The Nuffield Organization 
will have a vital influence on the 
life of the whole community, 

The 


NUFFIELD 
ORGANIZATION 


A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 


Morris Motors Ltd., Wolseley Motors Ltd., The M.G. Car Co. Ltd., 

Riley (Coventry) Ltd., Morris Commercial Cars Ltd., S.U. Carburetter 

Co., Ltd., Nuffield Mechanizations Ltd., Nuffield Tools and Gauges 
Ltd., Morris Industries Exports Ltd. 

















RUBBER 
MEANS 
MEN'S 











Treat all tyres with great care — 
salvage all rubber unsparingly 


DUNLOP 


Tyre care is doubly 
necessary on warm 
dry roads. 
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